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Ingeborg, and his marriage with Agnes of Meran, both of which fall 
within this period. He gives adequate political explanation for Philip's 
marriage to the Danish princess and for his dissatisfaction with the con- 
sequences of that union ; but the personal motives of the king's unjustifi- 
able treatment of his queen remain as obscure as ever. The struggle 
between Philip and Richard Coeur de Lion is an unsatisfactory one for 
the historian because of its lack of a decisive battle. Either side seems 
to have been afraid to push the other too far ; but, on the whole, it was 
a losing struggle for the French king, and in spite of the prompt and 
vigorous interference of Innocent III., begun almost immediately on 
the opening of his pontificate, affairs were so going that the death of 
Richard must be counted one of the greatest pieces of good fortune that 
came to Philip during his reign. Cartellieri has treated an obscure, 
confused, and involved period in the work of Philip Augustus with a 
clearness and fullness of investigation that deserves the heartiest com- 
mendation. 

Williston Walker. 

Le Pape et le Concile (1 418-1450). Par Noel Valois, Membre de 
l'Institut. Tome II. La Crise Religieuse du XV e Steele. 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1909. Pp. 426.) 
The second volume of M. Noel Valois's Lc Pape et le Concile covers 
the years from 1418 to 1450 and opens with the definite rupture be- 
tween the council and the papacy. It finds the pope at Florence, and 
from the temporal point of view the papal situation considerably im- 
proved upon that described in the preceding volume. 

We are accustomed to assume that the popes of the fifteenth cen- 
tury were patrons of Renaissance culture, as was Martin V., or in- 
triguing diplomats like Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI., and not men of 
war. Julius II. is the type of the fighting pope that comes to mind; 
but M. Valois shows that Eugene IV. was quite as bellicose if not so 
great an actual warrior as the famous delle Rovere pontiff. He was 
an astute and pugnacious diplomat. There is not space to enter into the 
tortuous politics of the Church which culminated at last in the triumph 
of Eugene IV. over the council at Basel in spite of their action in sus- 
pending him. The author traces with great care and minuteness the 
course of the council in deposing the pope and setting up an anti-pope 
and the gradual development of a party of neutrality in the council, 
owing to a revolt within its membership against the drastic policy of the 
radical element. 

The influence of this neutral party affected the policy of France, 
Castile, and Germany, which at first had united their efforts in favor 
of the schismatic movement at Basel. In spite of the difficulties of his 
situation, Eugene IV. clung to his course. He summoned a new coun- 
cil at Ferrara (later transferred to Florence) as a foil to that of Basel, 
in which the primacy of the papacy was recognized and proclaimed 
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and the union of the Greek church realized, at least on paper (July 5, 
1439). Whatever may be said of the rights or wrongs of the con- 
ciliar-papal issue, the attitude of the council toward the Greek church, 
as here carefully outlined, deserves heavy censure and the catastrophe 
of 1453 is plainly foreshadowed. What would have been the result of 
the consolidation of Eastern and Western Christendom against the 
Turk may be more or less problematical, but, in the face of the danger, 
the narrowness and particularism of the clergy of the Latin church is 
deplorable, and Eugene IV. is to be credited with a statesmanlike policy 
in this respect which failed through no fault of his. The scandalous 
disputes that took place at the council in the presence of the Greek 
envoys, the details of which are here minutely set forth (pp. 70-81), 
shamed Europe. 

In the course of the struggle the pope could count upon the support 
of King Rene, the Duke of Burgundy, England, and Castile. It is most 
interesting to observe the political division of Europe upon the issue. 
One naturally expects to find England and France upon opposite sides 
in the last stages of the Hundred Years' War, but to find France so 
divided against itself is astonishing. Perhaps the most original part 
of this history is that which deals with the secession of the Midi, 
while Charles VII. was an advocate of the conciliar party (pp. 211-224). 

The question of what policy France should assume was thrashed 
out at Bourges and has been partially covered by M. Valois in a former 
work. Domestic conditions at last forced the issue. Charles VII., 
moved by the war of the Praguerie, turned toward Eugene IV. on 
the condition that he should unequivocally favor the Angevin claims, 
although the University of Paris, in spite of the royal instructions, still 
adhered to the council of Basel and welcomed the creation of some 
French cardinals by Felix V. 

The conciliar party, not being successful in forcing either King 
Albert or the electors of the Empire from their neutrality, pinned their 
hope upon Frederick III. At the diet of Mainz, March, 1441, an agree- 
ment was entered into between Germany and France, which united to 
impose upon both parties the arbitration of a third council, to which 
Frederick III. acceded. 

In the mean time the cause of Felix V., the anti-pope, was re- 
cruited by partizans in Poland, Bohemia, Prussia, Pomerania, Scot- 
land, and the Swiss cantons. The Duke of Milan after offering to sell 
his support to Felix V. declared for Eugene IV., and together the two 
plotted to overthrow Sforza, who favored the anti-pope. 

It remained to placate Alphonso V., who planned to conquer the 
states of the Church for Felix. But Eugene IV. compromised with 
Alphonso by conferring the investiture of Naples upon him, and at the 
same time pacified France for the loss of Naples by supporting her in 
Switzerland, and abandoning to Charles VII. the government of Avig- 
non and the Comtat Venaissin. In return France threw its influence 
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against the anti-pope. At the same time the emperor was drawn away 
from support of Felix V. and formally declared for Eugene IV. in 
February, 1446, a triumph due to the influence of Aeneas Sylvius Pic- 
colomini, who later received his reward by becoming Pius II. This 
secession was followed by that of Casimir of Poland. At this juncture 
Eugene IV. died just as the tide was turning strongly in his favor. 
His successor, Nicholas V., reaped the fruit of his policy. The council 
at Basel was scattered by Frederick III., and the abdication of Felix. 
V. followed on April 7, 1449. 

Thus, after years of storm and strife, of tortuous intrigue and. 
subtle diplomacy, the papacy came back to its moorings once more. 
The jubilee year of 1450, with its thousands of pilgrims on the road to 
Rome, attested the recovered prestige of the Vatican. And yet the 
papacy never wholly recovered from the wounds of the Great Schism 
and the conflict of the councils, for its adversaries were not completely 
vanquished. It weathered one crisis with torn sails, to enjoy a brief 
period of Renaissance splendor and then to sail into the thunderstorm 
of the Reformation. 

As one comes to the end of M. Valois's long and minute study, a 
comparison is inevitably drawn in the mind of the reader between his 
work and those of Creighton and Pastor. There is great difference 
between them. M. Valois has derived his information most largely 
from French sources; Creighton used German most fully and some 
Italian sources; Pastor based his work to the largest degree upon the 
Vatican archives, which were thrown open to him by Leo XIII. 

As the sources differ, so does the method in each case. Creighton's 
work abounds with intellectual and culture history, skilful portraiture, 
and great descriptive power. Pastor's work is an erudite and brilliant 
argument in support of the doctrine of papal authority. On the other 
hand, the volumes before us might be characterized as a diplomatic 
history of the Church in the first half of the fifteenth century. It is 
pre-eminently a political work, and is absorbed with the politics of the 
Church. The thesis of the author is to show the preponderance of 
France in this diplomacy and to establish its credit for the restoration 
of the papacy. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Briefe an Desiderius Erasmus. Herausgegeben von J. Forste- 
mann und O. Gunther. [Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fur Biblio- 
thekszvesen XXVII.] (Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 1904. Pp. xx, 
460.) 

Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. Denuo recognitum 
et auctum per P. S. Allen, M.A., Collegii Mertonensis Socium. 
Tomus I., 1484-1514; Tomus II., 1514-1517. (Oxonii: in 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1906, 1910. Pp. xxiv, 615 ; xx, 
603.) 



